books rustling and pens racing over paper. In the
Town Hall there was a rehearsal for a concert; in the
Church, Gebhardt, Professor of the History of Music,
was sitting at the organ, quite alone among the shadows
of the pillars, playing something by Buxtehude. The
Theosophical Society was holding a meeting, and in the
old College House a celebrated guest was speaking on
International Law. Marx, student of natural history,
had to part from his fiancee and resort to the " Blue
Star/' where Meier, student of chemistry, was akeady
bestowing robust caresses on a waitress. In the Sdbloss
Hotel there was dancing. Yvonne Pastouri was wearing
a silver-grey dress with roses. But in the hospitals the
lights were being put out and the night nurses were
beginning their duties. The Geheimrat had looked
through the day's case notes, and Horselmann, the
anatomy servant, was locking up the dissecting jroom.
The white rat on which Fritz Rainer had performed his
transplantation had passed away. And so, too, had the
woman on whom the assistant surgeon had attempted
a blood transfusion.

Bookseller Kranich, however, was awaking from the
anaesthetic and struggling through blue, gleaming veils
into consciousness. He felt sick and, being an experi-
enced patient, ky immovable, breathing deeply to
overcome the worst. His left arm hurt heffishly, with a
biting, burning, drawing agony, right down to the
finger-tips.

"Weft, how goes it?" asked the night nurse, who
came up to the bed carrying a bunch of damp snowdrop.

" May I move my arm ? " asked bookseller Kranicfa
with an effort.

The nurse looked at him and was silent.

Bookseller Kranich, without moving himself, turned
his glance to his left side. There was nothing there*
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